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ALBERT RYDER is unique among 
£\ painters. In the history of his own 
art there is no chapter in which he seems 
to belong. Although at first impression 
his figures look a bit childish and his vision 
appears to have the naive directness of a 
child, he is not a Primitive for he is too 
mature in his synthesis of effects and too 
incurious about the actual world in all its 
bewilderment of detail. What he loves 



best to paint are his visions of romantic 
beauty, the Flying Dutchman, the Forest of 
Arden, St. Agnes' Eve, the Rhine Maidens, 
An Oriental Encampment. His conceptions 
are intimately personal and his effects sug- 
gestive less of Nature than of other arts. 
As we study Ryder we realize that his 
directness is a quality for plastic design, 
in spite of its apparent simplicity, is a 
pattern carefully wrought out of carefully 
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made texture to convey a subtle emotion 
to the mind. If he is not a Primitive, 
he is even less the type we associate with 
the security of the so-called Masters, old 
and new, the great men whose art is a 



language for the many, and therefore suave 
and sound and sane. There is a spiritual 
loneliness in the work of Ryder and that 
slight divergence from the normal con- 
sequent upon an absolute indifference to the 
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world's opinion. This quality is what also 
separates him from the rebels of art. Of 
course, it is easy to see how glad the 
Modernists would be to claim him, pointing 
out his independence from all tradition and 
pictorial formula, his intense inwardness, 
his simplification, his abstract expression 
of mass through color. All this is un- 
questionable and I believe that without any 
bluster of self-advertising this great man 
has done what all the little revolutionists 
keep pretending that they are preparing 
to do. Ryder has always despised pub- 
licity, has had no theory to advance and 
no desire to start a revolution. His self- 
sufficiency and devotion to his inward 
vision do not constitute him a Futurist, nor 
indeed a representative of any group or 
school. Fundamentally, he is much farther 
removed from these so-called Futurists and 
their propaganda than from the genuine 
Primitives and the established Masters. 
If we were compelled to put him in a 



pigeon-hole it would be with the romantic 
painters Decamp, Monticelli, Matthew 
Maris and George Fuller, and with the 
greatest of the English romantic poets, 
Thomas Coleridge. What Coleridge 
achieved in words, Ryder has crystallized 
in pigments. 

We are inclined nowadays to lament the 
fact that Ryder has given his pictures 
literary titles, thus making them tribute- 
bearing illustrations of standard poetry 
instead of epoch-making creations of 
original painting. Personally, I like the 
titles, because they are characteristic of 
the man. No stories are told in these little 
pictures. They are not elaborations of a 
poet's theme, but simplified recreations of 
his dream in a different medium. Ryder is 
himself a poet and he sees no reason why 
poetry should not furnish the inspiration 
for painting, even as painting has so often 
illumined the torch of poetry. Being both 
a poet and a painter, he knows how closely 
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related are the dreams of mind and eye. 
He knows that the emotional mood of 
poetry can be the very soul of painting and 
that the decorative charm of painting is 
often the true purpose of poetry. If he is 
inspired to express in his own art the emo- 
tion with which the Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner has excited him, isn't this emotion 
apt to be quite as personal and rather more 
poignant than the emotion Cezanne ex- 
perienced in the presence of a potato, or 
contemplating a bouquet of paper flowers? 
Ryder's literary titles simply show that he 
is well aware that if his art is incapable of 



adding new beauty and distinction to an 
old theme, whether selected from Nature or 
from another art, then it must be a very in- 
expressive language and certainly incapable 
of making its way in the world alone. 
Now Ryder's art is not dependent upon 
literature. He has painted barnyards with 
chickens, and stables with horses standing 
in their stalls, and I remember one very 
engaging picture of a wee dead bird. When 
his esthetic themes were selected (child- 
like) in the stable, they received the same 
inspired distinction of style which he con- 
ferred upon his lyric dreams. The domestic 
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and pastoral subjects are curiously attrac- 
tive in the hands of Ryder. We did not 
know that the silhouette of a horseman 
against the afterglow could in itself sug- 
gest a thrilling adventure, that a hay-loft 
could be a thing of sensuous beauty, and a 
rooster a personage of romance, and that 
an evening light over a familiar cow-pasture 
could evoke a thought of curfew in Old 
England. And yet of course the painter's 
favorite dream is more compelling to the 
imagination, with its lonely voyager float- 
ing on a silver sea ** beneath the cold glare 
of the desolate moon." Ryder dreamed 
this dream so often that it became a part of 
his inner life, and the acrneof his inspiration. 
There are two lines in the Ancient 
Mariner which might well have inspired the 
complete art of Albert Ryder: 

"Alone, alone, all, all alone! 
Alone on a wide, wide sea." 
The two lines contain only four words 
which seem to occur involuntarily and in- 
evitably; only four words, and yet so in- 
tensely effective is their combination, their 
spacing, their repetition, that the tragic 
meaning is flashed like an apparition before 
the mind, and we receive such a shock as 
we would feel upon hearing an outcry of 
panic in the night. These lines seem to me 
to contain not only the passion, but the 
esthetic principle of Coleridge, Poe and 
Ryder; their simplification of style for the 
realization of supernatural subjects, pur- 
posing in the words of Coleridge "to create 
a semblance of truth suflficient to procure 
for the shadowy phantoms of imagination 
a willing suspension of unbelief." This is 
easier to perform in prose than in verse and 
in pictorial drama it is easiest of all. Here 
then is the justification for Ryder's trans- 
position of Coleridge's theme into his own 
art. The very colors described in the 
Ancient Mariner are the colors of Ryder's 
palette : 

"About, about in reel and rout 
The death fires danced at night, 
The water like a witches' oils 
Burnt green and blue and white." 
Also, there is in this greatest of all ballads 
tlie possible origin of Ryder's gorgeous 
dream of the night sky: 
"The thick, black cloud was cleft and still 
The moon was at its side." 



And the very weight of Ryder's pigments, 
enameled tone laid over enameled tone, 
producing at last a wonderful, somber 
richness, even this unprecedented technique 
may have been suggested by the lines: 
" For the sky and the sea and the sea and the 
sky 
Lay like a load on my weary eye." 
However intoxicating the delight of the 
color, however intense the joy or terror of 
the vision, it is always with the "weary 
eye" of the dreamer that Ryder approached 
his inspiration 

But although I seem to find in Coleridge 
a precursor of Ryder I am not sure that the 
painter is not, at least, the more consistent 
artist. The Ancient Mariner is a perfect 
achievement, a marvel of long-sustained in- 
spiration. In every other poem by Cole- 
ridge, however, there is a surfeit of ornament, 
a wordiness which corresponds in painting 
to the preciosity of excessive indulgence in 
color or line. With Ryder the color scheme 
is always a single chord of music and the 
color masses are composed in such a way 
that their outlines of dark against light and 
light against dark make the music of the 
picture, color and mass, and light function- 
ing together, and all giving a sense of 
dramatic intensity. The "Moonlit Cove" 
is one of the world's great romantic pic- 
tures — high tide and the glare of the moon. 
Something is soon to happen in this black 
corner of the coast. We hnov) this, 
although we only find, dimly, in the shadow 
of a great rock, an empty deep-bottomed 
boat which casts its own shadow across the 
glistening, seething surf. The shape of the 
boat, the blackness of the shadow behind it, 
suggest a luxury of danger. A nd the man in 
the moon stares curiously down from among 
fantastic clouds. 

In every picture there is some magic of 
rhythmic arabesque, some strangely solid 
mystery of color, some thrilling whisper 
to the imagination. We think by turns of 
dramatic folksongs, of Korin's designs in 
lacquer, of the tone poems of Coleridge, 
Keats and Poe, of Wagner's operas of the 
Northland, first and last of music. And 
this subtle blend of enchantments con- 
stitutes the unique quality of the art of 
Albert Ryder, an art of imagination all 
compact and of romantic emotion in its 
most secret mood. 



